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INTRODUCTION. 


iN presenting to the public eye the first Number of the 
Repository , it may not be irrelevant to enter with some more 
minuteness into the views intended to be embraced than has 
been done in the original Prospectus. As proposed, the work 
will be subdivided into three parts: 


Sect. I. This section will be appropriated to subjects 
purely Geographical ; in which, however, that term will be 
considered as taken in its most extensive sense, including 
Natural and Political Geography. It is intended to present 
the reader with geographical sketches of any part of the world, 
which, from particular causes, may claim a peculiar and in- 
stantaneous attention: such attention is generally excited by 
war, political revolution, or recent discovery. These are in- 
exhaustible sources of interest, which, in their occurrence, en- 
force, stimulate, and localize curiosity. ‘They are sources of 
intellectual reflection, which, when ceasing to flow, or Lecom- 
ing partially exhausted in one quarter, open copiously in some 
other region of our ever changeful earth. The task of the editor 
will be to watch the progress of those changes, and point out 
to his reader the result. 

Though the scope of this section is thus expressed in gene- 
ral terms, the pages of the Repository will be, in great part, 
employ ed to delineate the particular Natural and Political Geo- 
graphy of the United States. As usually described in com- 
mon geographical systems, the various subdivisions of the earth 
are represented as mere skeletons. The student from such 
treatises derives no more real knowledge of the capabilities of 
anv country, than he could obtain of the character of an indi- 
vidual by being informed of his height and weight. 

Geography, as a science, is moral. The interest we feel in 
tracing the features, developing the resources, and in scanning 
the improvements of any given portion of the earth, must arise 
from the character of the people who inhabit its surface. In 
this respect, not alone the territory of the United States, but 
all America, is gaining daily more to arrest the attention of 
the statesman and philosopher. 

The Geography of the United States is a vast outline, 

tolerably traced, but the shades of colouring remain a void, 
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except in a few instances. ‘The intrinsic value of statistical 
knowledge can only be known from its application in augment- 
ing the sum of general prosperity by pointing out the springs 
of general resource. This invaluable pursuit has only recently 
assumed the character of a science, and, as such, is yet con- 
fined to a few countries, and is every where imperfect. The 
editor anxiously desires to become enabled to dedicate his en- 
tire time and attention to the undertaking he now places be- 
fore the public, and in aid of which he solicits patronage. His 
own individual fitness or unfitness to do justice to an enter- 
prise, involving so many details, on three of the most digni- 
fied objects of human study, can be only known from the exe- 
cution of his enterprise. The importance of the subjects needs 
no farther amplification; the issue is left to the candour, 
generosity, and discernment of an enlightened public. 

Similar observations may be made respecting every other 
section of this continent. Cities, towns, states, and even em- 
pires are rising with a rapidity which mocks the regular pro- 
gress of geographical record. A periodical publication, there- 
fore, in which every such object would meet prompt notice, 
must produce great public benefit. 

Important as it may be as a moral and physical science, geo- 
graphy derives its highest value as an aid to human history. 
In this respect our views of nations are clear and decisive in 
proportion as we possess a comprehensive knowledge of their 
locality. Under the general head of Geography, in the Repo- 
sitory, will be included, all that appertains to either natural 
feature o1 natural production. With this latitude must be em- 
braced every object relating to countries, either in a state of 
nature, or as improven by art.* 


Sect. Hl. This section will be Historical, and dedicated 
principally to record the leading events of the present or pass- 
ing time; but, as many instances must occur, when to judge of 
the existing, we are compelled to review the anterior state of na- 
tions, the Historical sketches will be often retrospective beyond 
what can be considered the present age. It would be vain, 
however, in this place, to anticipate the course necessary to 
pursue respecting objects, the importance or extent of which 
can only be shewn by time. 

In conducting the Repository, many very subtantial reasons 
have induced me to open the work with Pennsylvania; the 
first two volumes, consisting of six numbers, or 384 octave 


* See page 9. 
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pages each, will therefore be appropriated to give a view of 
the geographical features ; the natural productions ; improve- 
ments of every species ; and the civil and political History of 
Pennsylvania. 

In order, to develop clearly, the history of Pennsylvania, 
it is indispensable to take a retrospective survey of the ante- 
cedent colonial establishment of England in North America. 
This investigation leads to a review of the colonial history of 
Virginia, Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-Haven, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, New-Jersey, Delewran. and New. 
York, previous to the date of the first charter of Pennsylvania. 

In my public Historical Lectures, in Philadelphia and New- 
York, I have uniformly proceeded on the principle, that to 
understand our national, it was imperatively necessary to have 
carefully studied our colonial history; and that to comprehend 
the latter with adequate accuracy, the colonies must be exa- 
mined in connection. 

The preliminary matter must of course be treated of briefly, 
as accessary to the main subject, the history of Pennsylvania. 
The early events however, in the establishment of New- Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania, were so blended 
as to superinduce considerable detail on the three former co- 
lonies, in order to trace the progress of the latter with perspi- 
culty. 

Myself a native of Pennsylvania, I had at various periods 
travelled extensively over its surface; but having conceived 
the design of becoming its historian, I have availed myself of 
every opportunity to examine those. parts I had not formerly 
visited. 

From the 2d of March, 1823, until the 25th of June, 1824, 
I was employed in travelling, most of the time in the interior 
of Pennsylvania. My object was an examination of those parts 
of the state I had not previously visited. In all my geogra- 
phical disquisitions I have written, as far as in my power, from 
actual observation. Employed as I have been, in such labour 
for nearly 30 years, from governments, as such, I have not 
received the aid of one cent, and very little patronage from 
individuals directly connected with governments. It was from 
the liberalty of individuals in private life, that my support has 
been, and I expect will continue to be draw n. Once more my 
appeal is made to the public. Six numbers form a volume, 
and consequently, two volumes will be published annually. 
The subscribers are only bound to continue their patronage to 
one volume; the execution of which will fully test the talents 
of the author to do justice to his subject. 
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Should the Repository be continued, and adequately execu- 
ted, it is obvious that a few years must render its volumes a 
source of material for that literary desideratum, a general his- 
tory of the United States. 

Each volume will have prefixed a map of such parts of the 
United States, as are more particularly treated of; and will 
have annexed a copious index. The Map of Pennsy lvania will 
attend the first, and that of New-Jersey will be included in 
the second volume. 

I have adopted, when treating on mountains, System as a ge- 
neric term, and Chain as specific. This is indispensable re- 
specting the great central mountains of the United States. 
Considered as a system, this great mountain mass is compos- 
ed of several lateral ridges. These ridges literally extend 
like links of a chain. Broken by rivers or creeks, or otherwise 
interrupted, they are still continuous, to a great or lesser dis- 
tance. Allegany is rendered inapplicable as a distinctive name 
of the system from being applied to one of its chains.* 

I know of no former attempt to give a philosophical analysis 
of the mountains of the United States, and from the existing 
and strengthening spirit of canal and road improvement, I am 
acquainted with no branch of geography of more national im- 

ortance. It is a subject on which, in conducting my Reposi- 
tory, I shall lose no opportunity to collect and : record accurate 
information. 

The mountain chains of Pennsylvania have a grandeur of 
appearance, and a mass of mineral wealth, which combine to 
give them interest to the geographer , and natural historian. 
‘The inexhaustible stores of iron ore and mineral coal in and 
near the chains traversing this state, are in themselves objects 
of primary magnitude, and leading elements in every statisti- 
cal review of its most essential natural resources. It is there- 
fore, the more necessary to obtain detailed and correct con- 
ceptions of features forming so deeply and prominently a part 
of the geography, and so permanently influential on the im- 
provement and prosperity of the state. 

European geographers have, very correctly, adopted differ- 
ent terms to designate the spaces drained by rivers discharged 
into oceans, and those of their minor branches ; for the former, 
Basin is used, for the latter, Valley. This nomenclature I have 
also adopted, and consequently say Basin of Delaware, and 
Valley ot Schuylkill; Basin of Mississippi, and Valley of 
Ohio; and use a similar distinction wherever necessary. In 
my public I.ectures, and geographical disquisitions generally, 


* See note, page 12. 
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INTRODUCTION, é 
I have made use of the term Atlantic slope, as a collective 
name for that part of the United States, and British provinces, 
the rivers of which are discharged into the Atlantic ocean. 

Rivers are, of all natural tracts in the physiognomy of any 
country, heen that most directly enhance intercommunication. 
It is a narrow and contracted view of canal or road creation, in 
such a country as that of the United States, to consider it of 
local interest. No canal, or road traversing any state, can have 
its resulting benefits confined to that particular political section, 
Any correct delineations given of any river, must consequently 
have not a local, but a national value. This is ina high degree 
true as respects the Susquehanna and the Ohio, and their con- 
fluents. The success of the sublime experiment made in the 
state of New-York, has lessened the incredulity of the human 
mind, and induced men to inquire into the practicability of con- 
structing canals in places formerly overlooked, and have been 
led to engage in such undertakings with phy sical means, deem- 
ed hitherto as entirely inadequate. ‘he national legislature has 
been at length influenced by this revolution in public senti- 
ment, and has instituted a series of inquiry which, whether 
the projected canals are undertaken or not, must produce re- 
sults greatly overbalancing in value any attendant expense.* 
It is much to be hoped that these surveys may be extended to 
the Susquehanna, in all its branches. Few are aware of the 
immense field of improvement which may be opened by the 
channel of this magnificent stream. Should the canal route 
by the Potomac and Ohio, that by the Susquehanna and Se- 
neca lake, or either be completed, the effects will be felt to the 
most remote extremes of the United States, and links of ada- 
mantine strength formed to secure the integrity of our con- 
federacy. The epoch of such a consummation may be hailed as 
a jubilee, and it may then be said truly, ‘‘ the mountains have 
disappeared.” Their towering summits may indeed remain, 
to give richness and splendour to the scenery, but their moral 
and political effects will have ceased. 


Sect. III. In this department the subjects will be purely 
Statistical, and dedicated to the descriptions and notices of pub- 
lic improvements and discoveries, more especially those in the 
United States. Under this head will be ranged all matter re- 
lating to canals, roads, bridges, important post-office regula- 
tions, manufactories, mineralogical operations—and in fine, 
upon every object connected with the advance or retrograda- 
tion of society, in the cultivation of those sciences, or the 


* See Section LI. of this number. 
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practice of those arts conducive to the promotion of individual 
comfort or aggregate force. In the performance of such an 
enterprise, our mite, however humble, will be given to aid in 
the development of national, sectional, and individual re- 
source. 

In every department of the Repository, the far greatest part 
of the matter will be original composition. It is not my in- 
tention to make the statistical section of my miscellany a col- 
lection of scraps. When any public improvement is either 
completed or proposed, such information as I can procure on 
the subject shall be placed on record; and with such geogra- 
phical explanation, as to render the statistical matter intelli- 
gible. 

It is mutile to detain the reader by farther explanations. A 
specimen of the Repository is before the public in this num- 
ber. The general principles of the publication have been de- 
veloped ; and it may be sately asserted that no existing perio- 
dical paper in the United States can answer its purposes. An 
adherence to the general plan, it must to be obvious, will save 
the reader the fatigue of perusing indigested document. ‘he 
Repository will assume an aspect the opposite of a Register; 
as in the latter, state papers form the body of the work, whilst 
in the former, their substance is preserved, but reduced in 
magnitude, and presented in the more inviting shape of his- 
torical narration. 

Recent treatises on subjects connected with those of the 
Register will be, when their existence is made known to the 
editor, noticed at the close of each number. The general scope 
of such works will be laid before his readers when criticism 
shall be in his power by perusal. 

A copious index will close each volume, and be published 
with the last number. The index will be appended to the 
volume, and printed on an extra sheet; consequently, each 
volume will contain nearly, if not altogether 400 pages. 

Thus I have placed before its reader the intended character 
of the Repository. It cannot escape the least observing, that 
much labour and active research must be called into requisi- 
tion to fulfil its promise. The difficulties of performance, nor 
incapacity of execution can be pleaded as an excuse for ineffi- 
ciency, but candour will excuse many imperfections in a novel 
and incipient undertaking. With the utmost confidence in the 
liberality of that public whose generous indulgence I have so 
oftend experienced, I now launch into the performance of my 


arduous enterprise. 


WILLIAM DARBY 
Philadelphia, August 14th, 1824, 
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